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Successful  Treatment 
of  Rickets  •*- 

Successful  Prevention  of  Rickets  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  theory  or  guess  work.  The  relationship 
between  the  administration  of  cod  liver  oil  and 
the  formation  of  sound,  healthy  bones  is  almost 
as  vividly  demonstrable  by  the  X-ray  as  is  the 
difference  between  a  broken  bone  and  a  normal 
one. 
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Vitamin  Potency 

of   Nason's  ! 

The  antirachitic  potency  of  Nason's 
Cod  Liver  Oil  is  such  that  0.01  Gm. 
per  day  will  produce  definite  healing 
(as  determined  by  x-ray  photo- 
graphs), in  the  leg  bones  of  rachitic 
rats  in  eight  days  when  added  to  a 
diet  lacking  in  vitamin  D,  the  rats 
being  also  deprived  of  ultraviolet 
light.  In  addition  Nason's  Palatable 
Cod  Ijiver  Oil  is  required  to  have 
content  of  fat  soluble  vitamin  A,  de- 
termined by  the  U.  S.  P.  method,  of 
not  less  than  800  units  per  gram. 


X-Ray  photo  of  same 
hand — one  year  later 
showing  rickets  healed 

You  are  requested  to  write  for  free 
Sample  and  Proof  of  Superior  Vita- 
min  Potency  of 

Nason's 

PALATABLE— NORWEGIAN 

Cod  Liver  Oil 

"The   Pleasant-Tasting  Kind" 

TAILBY-NASON  COMPANY 

KENDALL   SQ.    STATION 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

Thamiaceutical       Manufacturers      to 
the  Professions  of  Medicine  &  Phar- 
macy Since  11105 


Surgeons  and  Physicians 
Supply  Co. 

Wc  carry  an  excellent  stock  of  medical 
and  surgical  supplies  and  equipment. 

We  have  a  very  good  department  for 
Trusses,  Belts  and  Hosiery  at  your  service 
and  the  service  of  your  patients.  There  is 
a  Graduate  Trained  Nurse  in  charge. 

We  can  also  supply  your  patients  with 
Hospital  Beds,  Wheel  Chairs  and  Quartz 
or  Carbon  Arc  Lamps  for  Rental  or  Pur- 
chase. 

Send  them  to  us  and  they  will  receive 
prompt  anci  courteous  treatment. 

208  Newbury  St.  Boston 

H.   E.   Reeves,  '12 
President  and  Manager 
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The  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association,  Past,  Future 


The  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  1891  under  the  lead- 
ership of  James  R.  Chadwick,  M.D.  1871, 
the  object  being  "to  advance  the  cause  of 
medical  education,  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests and  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  and  to  promote  ac- 
quaintance and  good-fellowship  among  the 
members  of  the  Association."  How  have 
these  objects  been  accomplished  in  the  past 
and  what  can  be  done  to  carry  them  out  in 
the  future? 

Before  the  War,  membership  in  the  As- 
sociation was  limited  to  those  who  could 
pay  $5  a  year  toward  its  expenses.  In  re- 
turn for  this,  members  received  once  in 
three  years  a  catalogue  containing  their  col- 
lected names  and  addresses.  Later  the 
money  from  dues  supported  two  alumni  as- 
sistants on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Medical 
School.     In   1916  the  number  of  these  as- 


sistants was  increased  to  five,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  requesting  voluntary  contributions  to 
defray  the  increase  in  expense  was  begun. 
Thereafter,  a  campaign  for  funds  was  un- 
dertaken each  year,  as  a  result  of  which 
about  $3,000  was  collected  from  a  small 
nucleus  of  those  men  in  and  near  Boston 
who  had  a  greater  interest  in  the  Medical 
School  and  had  the  means  to  contribute 
toward  it.  In  the  meantime  the  Alumni 
Association  attempted  to  inform  the  grad- 
uates of  what  the  School  was  doing  and  to 
make  the  graduates  "support"  the  School. 
This  worthy  object,  however,  was  ful- 
filled only  by  the  various  meetings  which 
were  held.  Each  year  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing the  Dean  would  describe  to  the  small 
group  assembled  the  important  feature  of 
the  past  year's  work.  This  report  of  prog- 
ress, however,  was  not  puhlislied,  and  the 
men    from    ()utl\in<:    districts    remained    as 
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much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  But  bits  of  news 
did  come  to  them.  The  appointment  of  new 
professors  was  satisfactory  to  some,  dis- 
tasteful to  others.  The  method  of  teach- 
ing was  a  constant  source  of  discussion. 
Various  problems — the  laboratory  versus 
the  clinic;  scientists  versus  doctors;  the  in- 
creasing reliance  on  complicated  technical 
procedures  and  the  decreasing  use  of  the 
five  senses — were  constant  sources  of  wor- 
ry and  irritation  to  those  men  who  lived 
apart  from  the  School  and  whose  informa- 
tion about  it  came  through  underground 
channels  and  consisted  of  only  half  the 
story.  The  accomplishments  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  were  not  very  great. 

In  June,  1922,  there  came  a  change. 
Every  graduate  became  tfso  facto  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association.  A 
week  or  two  after  his  election.  Dr.  Elliott 
P.  Joslin,  the  new  president,  was  asking 
"What  does  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
need  most.f"'  A  dormitory  was  suggested, 
but  only  as  a  remote,  rather  intangible 
project,  which  might  perhaps  come  some 
day,  biit  was  hardly  to  be  expected  in  the 
near  future.  The  project,  however,  ap- 
pealed at  once  to  Dr.  Joslin,  and,  with 
characteristic  energy  and  tireless  effort,  he 
began  his  campaign. 

Representative  graduates  in  Boston  and 
in  New  England  were  approached.  Every 
one  of  them  was  enthusiastic,  even  if  some- 
what skeptical,  of  the  possibilities.  These 
men  were  organized  into  a  committee  and 
from  them  a  small  executive  committee  was 
chosen.  The  work  was  organized,  the 
country  was  divided  into  districts  so  that 
each  and  every  Medical  School  graduate 
could  be  approached.  The  result  was  that 
in  the  spring  of  1925,  $1  13,000  had  been 
contributed  by  1,485  doctors,  who  com- 
prised close  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number. 

In  the  meantime  this  support  of  the  pro- 
ject by  the  doctors  was  so  impressive  and 


the  project  itself  was  so  appealing,  that  Mr. 
Harold  S.  Vanderbilt  was  glad  to  give  the 
rest  of  the  Dormitory. 

The  building  of  the  Dormitory  over- 
shadows every  other  accomplishment  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association. 
It  has  been  of  immense  importance  in  sev- 
eral directions.  Not  only  has  the  Dormi- 
tory provided  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
with  material  facilities  which  were  badly 
needed,  but  our  Dormitory  built  solely  for 
medical  students  has  started  a  new  epoch  in 
medical  education. 

The  success  of  the  Dormitory,  apparent 
to  all  who  cross  its  threshold,  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  now,  in  the  third  year,  plans 
for  enlargement  are  completed.  The  great 
generosity  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  provided 
more  money,  and  ground  has  already  been  - 
broken. 

But  the  Dormitory  has  had  other  effects. 
Nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  have 
contributed  to  it.  This  figure  is  in  contrast 
to  the  small  number — fifteen  per  cent — 
who  formerly  took  active  interest  in  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association  and  contribu- 
ted to  its  older  activities.  This  increase  of 
interest  is  impressive,  and  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  it  is  real,  because  since  the 
Dormitory  was  built  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  the  Association  have  come  each  year 
in  increasing  numbers.  The  old  barrier 
between  those  men  in  Boston  who  were  in 
active  contact  with  the  Medical  School  and 
those  other  men  at  a  distance  and  out  of 
contact  with  it  is  breaking  down.  The  lat- 
ter do  not  feel  any  longer  that  they  are  cut 
off,  that  their  interest  in  the  School  is  su- 
perfluous, and  that  their  suggestions  for  its 
improvement  are  not  wanted.  Qiute  on 
the  contrary,  an  honest  effort  is  being  made 
to  draw  these  men  together. 

The  Harvard  Medical  School  has  grown 
to  an  incredible  extent.  The  annual  ex- 
penditures, which  in  1910  amounted  to 
about  $250,000  and  in  1920  had  risen  to 
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about  $575,000,  are  now  close  to  $1,000,- 
000  a  year.  The  number  of  men  who  held 
Faculty  appointments  in  the  School  in  1910 
was  60.  In  1920  it  was  88.  Today  the 
number  is  424.  The  students  num- 
bered in  each  class  about  75  in  1910;  they 
increased  to  100  in  1920,  and  now  the 
number  must  be  limited  to  125  in  the  first 
and  second  years  and  135  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years.  Moreover,  applications  for 
admission  from  qualified  candidates  num- 
bered this  year  644.  The  students  accepted 
are  picked  men,  carefully  selected  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity  to  absorb  the  extra- 
ordinary training  that  can  be  offered  them 
by  Harvard  today. 

Dean  Edsall's  last  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent describes  in  some  detail  the  changes  in 
the  School  and  is  well  worth  reading.  It 
speaks  of  the  new  "School  of  Public 
Health" — its  close  relation  to  the  Medical 
School,  which  is  not  only  physical  and 
financial  but  adds  greatly  to  the  opportuni- 
ties for  teaching  and  research  in  bofh  the 
institutions.  It  speaks  of  changes  in  many 
departments  of  the  School — of  the  new 
"Department  of  Physical  Chemistry,"  of 
the  development  in  Neurology  and  Psy- 
chiatry, and  of  the  new  opportunities  in 
Ophthalmology.  More  important  is  the  co- 
operation between  the  School  and  the  Bos- 
ton hospitals,  which  is  made  even  closer  by 
the  modern  laboratories  recently  develop- 
ed in  the  Thorndike  Memorial  Building  at 
the  City  Hospital,  and  in  the  new  clinical 
laboratories  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  at  the  Children's  Hospital. 

The  report  mentions  the  Medical  School 
Library,  that  its  circulation  has  increased 
from  4,000  to  21,000,  and  its  attendance 
from  13,000  to  34,000  in  the  past  ten 
years. 

These  increased  facilities  have  brought 
results.     The  discovery  of  a  treatment  for 


Pernicious  Anaemia,  advances  in  Physiology 
which  have  placed  this  department  in  the 
front  rank,  and  advances  in  Immunology 
and  Bacteriology  which  have  influenced  the 
whole  School,  may  be  mentioned.  In  con- 
nection with  research  work  supported  by 
the  DeLamar  Fund  alone,  641  publications 
have  appeared. 

The  general  examination  of  a  very 
broad  and  comprehensive  character  given 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  has  greatly 
modified  the  character  of  the  teaching  and 
the  attitude  of  the  students,  who  are 
taught  principles  rather  than  cold  facts. 
Surely  the  quality  of  the  growth  of  the 
Medical  School  has  been  maintained  with 
the  quantity.  No  wonder  that  two-thirds 
of  the  students  come  from  further  away 
than  New  England.  Our  School  has  come 
to  have  an  influence  that  is  both  nation- 
al and  international.  The  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association  can  have  a  just  pride 
in  their  membership.  Dean  Edsall,  com- 
menting on  the  change  from  the  former 
status  of  apprehension  and  difficulties  to  the 
present  status  of  real  progress,  says  "it  is 
never  time  for  complacency  or  for  rest 
from  progress  .  .  .  unremitting  care 
...  in  the  choice  of  personnel  .  .  .  and 
constant  effort  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  opportunities  for  service  .  .  .  are 
necessary  ....  There  are  many  things 
still  in  unsatisfactory  state." 

We,  as  graduates,  can  help  by  increasing 
our  contact  with  the  School.  In  1926  the 
Harvard  Medical  Bulletin  was  es- 
tablished under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Truesdale.  This  publication  has  increased 
the  contact  between  graduates  and  the 
School,  but  it  can  be  extended  and  im- 
proved. Elsewhere  in  this  number  the  im- 
mediate plans  are  presented.  Suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  future  numbers 
will   be  gratefully  received. 


The  13th  International  Physiological  Congress 


By  John  F.  Fulton,  '21,  M.D.  '27, 

THE  University  was  the  host  of  the 
International  Physiological  Congress, 
which  met  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
during  the  week  of  August  19-24.  The 
occasion  was  unique,  as  it  was  the  first 
time  that  this  body  had  held  a  meeting  in 
America,  and  it  was  therefore  particularly 
fitting  that  Harvard  should  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  gathering,  since  its  Medical 
School  can  boast  of  the  first  laboratory  in 
America  for  the  teaching  of  physiology. 
Only  58  years  have  elapsed  since  Henry 
Pickering  Bowditch  returned  from  Leipzig 
to   set   up   his   laboratory   at   the    Medical 


Fellow  of  Magdalen  College. 

School,  and,  during  that  period,  the  science 
which  he  cultivated  has  given  to  the  world 
such  discoveries  as  those  of  adrenalin, 
thyroxin,  insulin,  the  use  of  X-rays  for 
the  study  of  gastro-intestinal  functions  and 
disorders,  the  integrative  processes  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  many  other  contribu- 
tions which  have  advanced  the  science  of 
medicine,  and  notably  alleviated  human 
suffering. 

The  growth  of  physiology  during  the 
last  forty  years  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
attendance  at  the  previous  international 
congresses. 


Date 

Place 

1889 

Basel 

1892 

Liege 

1895 

Berne 

1898 

Cambridge 

1901 

Turin 

1904 

Brussels 

1907 

Heidelberg 

1910 

Vienna 

1913 

Groningen 

1920 

Paris 

1923 

Edinburgh 

1926 

Stockholm 

1929 

Boston 

President 

Attendance 

J.   Holmgren 

129 

Leon   Fredericq 

102 

Hugo  Kroenecker 

146 

Sir  Michael  Foster 

166 

Angelo  Mosso 

214 

Paul  Heger 

264 

Albrecht  Kossel 

322 

Sigmund  Exner 

365 

Hartog  J.  Hamburger 

432 

Charles   Richet 

200 

Sir  Edward  Sharpey  Schafer 

516 

Johan  E.  Johansson 

651 

William  H.  Howell 

1,654 

At  the  first  congress,  held  at  Basel  in 
1889,  the  attendance  was  129,  only  ten  or 
twelve  of  whom  had  gone  from  America. 
In  1926,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the 
next  meeting  be  held  in  America,  it  was 
feared  that  the  expense  of  the  journey 
would  prevent  foreign  members  from  at- 
tending and  that  not  more  than  50  could 
be  expected.  The  immediate  response  to 
the  invitation  issued  a  year  ago  to  foreign 
members  showed  that  at  least  200  would 
attend,  and  the  surprise  was  great  when,  a 
few  weeks  before  the  meeting,  more  than 
600  foreign  members  had  signified  their 
intention  to  come.  The  total  registration 
for  the  meeting  was  1,654,  or  nearly  three 
times  that  of  any  previous  congress.  All  of 
the  foreign  members  together  with  their 
families,  and  many  of  the  American  mem- 


bers, were,  through  the  generosity  of  the 
University,  housed  in  the  Freshman  Dorm- 
itories and  in  Vanderbilt  Hall,  except  for 
a  few  who  were  taken  care  of  in  private 
houses.  The  elaborate  details  of  organiza- 
tion were  very  eflFectively  managed  by  the 
secretaries  of  the  Congress,  Drs.  Edwin 
Cohn  and  Alfred  Redfield,  with  Professor 
Walter  B.  Cannon  as  chairman. 

Professor  William  H.  Howell  of  Johns 
Hopkins  was  the  president  of  the  Congress 
and  gave  the  opening  address  at  Sanders 
Theatre,  on  Monday,  August  19.  On 
this  occasion  the  Federal  Government  was 
represented  by  the  Surgeon-General,  the 
Commonwealth  by  Lieut.  Gov.  Youngman, 
and  President  Lowell  responded  very  hap- 
pily for  the  University.  Professor  Krogh 
of  Copenhagen  delivered  the  oration  of  the 
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Professor  Ivan   Petrovitch   PavJov  and   Dr.  Walter  B.  Cannon. 

Photog^raph  taken  at  the  Cong^ress  a  few  days  before  the  former's  eightieth  birthday. 


evening,  on  "The  Progress  of  Physiology". 
The  communications  began  on  Tuesday 
and  were  held  in  six  amphitheatres  in,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of,  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School.  The  papers  were  so  numerous 
that  for  four  days  six  sessions  had  to  pro- 
ceed simultaneously,  each  communication 
in  any  session  being  limited  to  ten  minutes. 
The  most  notable  personality  of  the  huge 
assembly  was,  by  common  consent,  Profes- 
sor Ivan  Pavlov,  the  distinguished  physiol- 
ogist of  Leningrad,  who,  on  September 
14  of  this  year,  celebrated  his  80th  birth- 
day. After  a  series  of  brilliant  contribu- 
tions, made  early  in  life,  on  the  physiology 
of  the  stomach,  he  has  devoted  himself  un- 
remittingly during  the  last  thirty  years  to 
the  study  of  conditioned  reflexes.  For  the 
first  time  the  obscure  psychic  processes  of 
the  higher  centers  of  the  brain   have  been 


placed  upon  an  objective  basis  of  study. 
His  experiments  are  still  actively  in  prog- 
ress, and  he  continues  them  and  describes 
them  with  that  picturesque  enthusiasm 
which,  even  forty  years  ago,  had  already  en- 
deared him  to  the  hearts  of  physiologists 
throughout  the  world.  As  he  preferred  to 
speak  in  Russian,  one  of  his  former  pupils. 
Professor  G.  von  Anrep,  served  as  in- 
terpreter on  the  two  occasions  on  which  he 
spoke.  One  of  those  who  attended  the 
first  meeting  has  described  the  scene  in  the 
following  graphic  terms: 

"Before  a  small  and  select  group  in  one 
of  the  Cannon's  side  rooms,  we  had  Pavlov 
serving  up  his  latest  ideas  of  inhibition  in 
relation  to  neuroses,  hot  from  the  griddle. 
Vivid,  alert,  gesticulating,  the  old  man 
poured  out  his  Russian  phrases,  like  a 
mitrailleuse    never    missing    fire,    directing 
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his  attention  meanwhile  chiefly  to  Anrep, 
who  sat  calmly  alongside  smoking  innum- 
erable cigarettes.  Pavlov  would  suddenly 
stop  and  point  menacingly  to  Anrep  who 
possibly  would  ask  him  a  question  or  two 
to  make  sure  of  his  ground — indeed  even 
interrupt  him.  Pavlov,  moving  his  watch 
and  chain  along  about  six  inches  farther  on 
the  table  in  front  of  him,  would  slump 
down  in  his  chair,  shifting  his  ischial  tuber- 
osities to  one  side  or  the  other — whether 
because  the  chair  was  hard  or  because  this 
was  one  of  his  reflexes,  I  am  not  sure. 
Anrep  would  then  begin,  always  compos- 
edly, and  give  a  most  brilliant  and  con- 
cise presentation  in  English  of  what  had 
gone  before.  Pavlov  then  picked  up  the 
thread  again  and  continued.  This  went 
on  for  an  hour  and,  except  for  the  in- 
trusion of  a  few  belated  guests  who  crowd- 
ed into  the  room,  one  could  have  heard  a 
pin  drop." 

Pavlov  spoke  again  at  a  much  larger 
gathering  on  Friday  morning,  the  23d, 
on  "Inhibition  in  the  Normal  Activity  of 
the  Cerebral  Hemispheres."  As  soon  as  he 
appeared,  the  entire  audience  rose  spon- 
taneously to  its  feet  amidst  thundering  ap- 
plause. 

Much  new  and  important  work  w.is  re- 
ported at  the  various  sessions.  There  was 
nothing,  perhaps,  as  epoch-making  as  the 
discovery  of  insulin,  though  Koehler  was 
able  to  announce  that  he  had  obtained  an 
extract  from  the  adrenal  cortex  which  re- 
lieves the  more  distressing  symptoms  of  the 
disease  known  as  myaesthenia  gravis.  Drs. 
Gushing  and  Teel  reported  their  successful 
separation  of  the  growth-promoting  sub- 
stance in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary 
from  the  hormone  which  causes  sexual  ma- 
turity. Professor  Hess,  of  Zurich,  des- 
cribed a  center  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
which,  when  stimulated  electrically,  im- 
mediately induces  sleep.  For  a  number  of 
years  it  had  been  suspected  that  a  center 
governing  sleep  existed  in  this  region,  and 
the  final  proof  not  only  is  welcome,  but 
marks  a  great  step  forward  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  sys- 


tem. Drs.  Edwin  Cohn,  McMeekin,  and 
Minot  brought  forward  further  observa- 
tions upon  the  extract  of  liver  effective  in 
treatment  of  prenicious  anaemia.  Though 
the  chemical  nature  of  this  remarkable  sub- 
stance is  not  yet  definitely  known,  it  has 
been  so  far  analysed  that  its  chemical  be- 
havior is  now  clearly  understood  and  it 
will  probably  be  only  a  short  time  before  its 
structural  formula  is  known.  Professor 
McSwiney  and  Dr.  Robson  described  their 
important  experiments  upon  the  stimulation 
of  the  smooth  muscle  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  by  means  of  their  various  nerves 
in  isolated  preparations,  a  new  and  striking 
achievement.  Dr.  Cannon  exhibited  his 
series  of  animals  from  which  the  sympa- 
thetic nervous  system  had  been  completely 
removed,  a  surgical  feat  which  has  shed 
important  light  upon  the  functions  of  this 
system  and  its  relation  to  emotions.  Pro- 
fessors Gasser  and  Erlanger  brought  from 
St.  Louis  their  cathode  ray  oscillograph, 
which  enables  one  to  detect,  individually 
and  collectively,  the  large  variety  of 
functionally  different  nerve  action  currents, 
which  pass  in  any  mixed  nerve  trunk. 
There  were  also  a  multitude  of  other  dem- 
onstrations. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the 
meeting  was  the  concert  at  the  Medical 
School  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  21st.  It 
was  a  glorious,  cool,  tnoonlit  night,  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  played  from 
a  large  platform  erected  for  the  occasion  on 
the  steps  leading  to  the  central  building  of 
the  Medicnl  School.  The  program  was 
a  very  happy  one,  and,  with  illuminated 
marble  buildings  as  a  background  and  a 
gathering  of  nearly  2,000  people  in  the 
central  court,  the  scene  was  striking  ;ind 
memorable. 

The  official  dinner  was  held  in  Memorial 
Hall,  Cambridge,  on  Thursday  evening  the 
22d.  It  was  served  by  the  Copley-Plaza 
Hotel  and  1,100  attended  in  the  hall.  The 
excess  were  dealt  with  in  the  Freshman 
Dormitories,  whose  dining  halls  were  con- 
nected with  Memorial  Hall  by  loud  speak- 
ers.    Dr.  Krumbhaar,  the  president  of  the 
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Professor   A.    V.    Hill    of    University    College,    London,    (left)    and    Professor   and 
Madame  Louis  Lapicque  of  the  Sorbonne  Discuss  Chronaxie. 


American  Federation  of  Biological  Socie- 
ties, introduced  Dr.  Cannon,  who  presided. 
Professor  Fil.  Bottazzi  of  Naples  spoke 
for  Italy ;  he  alluded  to  the  fact  that  physi- 
ology had  its  birth  along  the  sunny  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  recalled  the 
names  of  certain  Italian  physiological  wor- 
thies of  the  past.  Professor  A.  V.  Hill  re- 
sponded for  England  and,  as  usual,  in  a 
most  happy  vein.  He  had  found  in  the 
records  of  his  alma  mater^  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  a  notice  of  a  meeting  held  on 
August  26,  1629,  at  which  John  Win- 
throp,   a   fellow   of  the   College,   had   ap- 


plied for  leave  to  sail  to  America.  The 
fact  that  this  had  occurred  300  years  pre- 
viously almost  to  the  day  was  a  striking  co- 
incidence, and  Hill  made  it  the  chief  theme 
of  his  address.  Professor  Otto  Frank  rep- 
resented Germany  at  the  dinner,  and  Gley 
spoke  for  France.  After  the  dinner  the 
gathering  adjourned  to  the  College  Yard 
which,  in  the  moonlight,  with  orchestra, 
dancing,  and  Japanese  lanterns,  effectively 
counteracted  the  regrettable  circumstance 
at  the  dinner  of  having  to  drink  a  toast  in 
water  "to  international  good  feeling." 
The  Congress  was  terminated  on  Friday 
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afternoon  by  a  series  of  addresses  at  a  gen- 
eral meeting  in  Sanders  Theatre.  The 
venerable  Leon  Fredericq  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Liege  read  an  interesting  historical 
paper  describing  the  early  physiological  con- 
gresses. Dr.  Johnasson,  the  president  of 
the  Stockholm  Congress  in  1926,  followed 
Professor  Fredericq  and  made  the  interest- 
ing remark;  "It  will  be  more  and  more 
evident  that  it  is  the  actual  searching  for 
what  we  call  truth  and  not  its  presumed 
possession  which  creates  the  cultured  man. 
A  general  acceptance  of  this  point  of  view 
might  form  the  premise  for  that  'peace  on 
earth'  of  which  man  has  dreamt  through 
all  ages."  After  this,  various  invitations 
were  read  from  the  Governments  of  Japan, 
Russia,  and  Italy,  and  it  was  decided  that 


the  next  meeting  should  be  in  Italy  in  Au- 
gust, 1932. 

Such  international  meetings  have  a  most 
salutary  influence  upon  the  growth  of  sci- 
ence. The  interchange  of  ideas  which  in- 
evitably takes  place  has  a  far-reaching  ef- 
fect on  the  progress  of  knowledge  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  it  serves  to  break  down  in- 
ternational barriers  of  politics  and  langu- 
age. The  warm  enthusiasm,  with  which 
the  foreign  delegates  have  since  referred  to 
the  Congress,  was  indeed  gratifying  to  all 
those  who  were  on  the  local  committee,  and 
they  in  turn  feel  a  particular  debt  of  thanks 
towards  the  University,  whose  generous  re- 
sponse contributed  so  notably  to  the  mark- 
ed success  of  this  important  international 
gathering. 


The  Additions  to  the  Dormitory 

By  Dr.  David  L.  Edsall,  Dean  of  the  Medical  School. 


THE  first  year  that  the  Dormitory  was 
in  use,  it  was  rather  disquieting  that 
the  applications  for  rooms  were  so  low  as 
to  be  far  from  enough  to  fill  the  Dormi- 
tory, and  altogether  too  few  to  provide  an 
income  sufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of  run- 
ning the  Dormitory — that  is,  whereas  there 
was  space  for  252  students,  there  were,  at 
the  time  that  the  drawing  of  rooms  was 
made,  less  than  170  applications.  Later  in 
the  year  the  number  increased  very  con- 
siderably, but  there  still  remained  through- 
out the  year  a  considerable  number  of  the 
rooms  not  in  use. 

Aside  from  the  dining  hall,  then,  there 
was  during  that  year  an  actual  loss  on  the 
running  of  the  Dormitory — that  is,  the 
rental  paid  for  rooms  did  not  meet  the 
actual  costs.  This,  as  was  thought  at  the 
time,  proved  to  be  due  to  the  newness  and 
uncertainty  of  the  attractiveness  of  the 
Dormitory  in  the  minds  of  the  students 
when  it  was  still  wholly  uncompleted  and 
there  was  no  experience  of  living  there. 
Last  year,  after  one  year's  use  of  it,  the  ap- 
plications were  about  35   more  than  could 


be  cared  for  with  the  original  arrange- 
ments. Ten  of  these  were  cared  for  by 
putting  more  men  into  certain  of  the  suites 
than  had  been  the  original  plan,  which 
could  be  comfortably  and  effectively  done 
with  certain  of  them  by  putting  in  double- 
decker  beds;  and  this  not  only  took  care 
of  ten  more  men  but  provided  very  com- 
fortable conditions  for  a  group  of  men  at 
a  noteworthy  decrease  in  cost  to  them. 

The  drawing  last  spring  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1929-1930  showed  a  much 
greater  increase  in  the  excess  of  applica- 
tions over  the  possibility  of  caring  for  them. 
The  students  applying  this  year  were  32 
more  than  could  be  cared  for  even  with 
more  in  the  suites;  and  there  were  in  ad- 
dition thirteen  of  the  teaching  staff  and 
of  graduate  students  who  applied  but  could 
not  be  cared  for.  There  were,  besides,  a 
considerable  further  group  who  wished  to 
live  there  but  did  not  formally  apply  be- 
cause the  waiting-list  was  so  long.  In- 
stead of  having,  as  last  year,  sixteen  of  the 
teaching  staff  and  graduate  students  living 
there,  of  the  260  who  are  now  in  the  Dor- 
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mitory,  there  are  only  three  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  and  no  graduate  students. 

The  success  of  Vanderbilt  Hall  has  been 
even  greater  in  many  ways  than  it  was 
hoped  by  everyone  would  be  the  case.  The 
provision  of  comfortable  living  quarters  is 
very  obvious,  as  is  tlie  provision  of  oppor- 
tunities for  exercise  which  did  not  pre- 
viously exist.  The  squash  courts  have  been 
under  constant  pressure  at  certain  times  of 
day  when  the  students  were  free,  and  have 
been  a  very  great  advantage  and  pleasure  to 
them;  and  the  gymnasium  is  extensively 
used  both  for  basketball  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. All  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
Dormitory  felt  that  it  would  also  exercise 
other  influences,  somewhat  more  subtle  but 
in  their  way  equally  important — namely, 
that  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  students  through 
providing  conditions  that  made  feasible, 
and  actually  encouraged,  easy  and  intimate 
contacts  and  free  discussion  between  the 
students  themselves,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  between  the  students  and  the  teach- 
ing staff. 

In  that  respect,  the  success  has  been  ap- 
parently far  greater  and  more  rapid  than 
was  at  all  anticipated  by  the  most  hopeful. 
Within  a  very  few  weeks  after  the  Dor- 
mitory was  completed,  the  students  them- 
selves remarked  upon  it  repeatedly,  and  it 
rapidly  became  a  real  center  of  the  life  of 
the  students,  and  the  common  room  and 
the  dining  hall  became  actively  used  in 
■social  ways,  and  in  the  discussion  of  their 
work,  their  plans,  and  their  ideas.  These 
influences  have  been  increasingly  evident 
to  both  students  and  others  as  in  no  way  less 
in  their  importance  and  the  pleasure  they 
give  than  the  other  effects  of  the  Dormi- 
tory. In  the  influence  upon  the  future  life 
of  the  men,  the  effectiveness  and  pleasure 
of  their  lives,  this  result  is  perhaps  likely 
to  be  the  greatest  of  all.  Its  effect  will  be 
very  great  upon  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  School,  the  loyalty  and  cohesion  of  the 
group,  the  development  of  the  finer  social 
qualities  that  are  so  important  in  the  doc- 
tor, and  also  of  the  scholarly  qualities  that 


arc  so  desirable  a  part  of  any  graduate  uni- 
versity training. 

It  became  quite  evident  during  the  past 
year  that  instead  of  its  being  several  years 
before  more  space  was  needed  in  the  Dor- 
mitory, that  condition  was  upon  us  already. 
The  matter  was  taken  up,  therefore,  with 
the  architects,  and  tentative  plans  were 
prepared.     Two  choices  were  open: 

1.  To  complete  the  enclosure  of  the 
court,  leaving  a  dignified  entrance  arch- 
way. 

2.  To  build  above  the  gymnasium. 
Both   of   these   were   projected     in     the 

original  plan  as  the  ultimate  development. 

The  first  plan  would  provide  for  fifty  to 
sixty  more  rooms;  the  second  for  about 
eigthy-five  or  ninety.  The  latter  number 
was  more  than  at  the  present  seemed  to  be 
demanded.  It  did  not  appear  suitable, 
therefore,  to  seek  for  money  for  more  than 
was  needed  at  present  and  more  than  seem- 
ed likely  to  be  needed  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  also  seemed  psychologically  dis- 
advantageous to  have  prospectively  a  con- 
siderable number  of  rooms  unoccupied  for 
a  period  of  years,  it  being  always  better  to 
have  some  excess  of  demand  than  to  be  un- 
able to  rent  what  is  available. 

Also,  the  first  plan  would  be  architectu- 
rally advantageous;  the  second  plan  would, 
until  the  first  was  completed,  be  archi- 
tecturally unattractive.  Finally,  it  would 
take  away  the  squash  courts,  so  that  it 
would  require,  besides  the  construction  in- 
dicated, the  excavation  for  the  first  plan 
and  the  building  of  squash  courts  there,  or 
to  be  without  squash  courts.  The  latter 
was  almost  unthinkable.  To  provide  the 
squash  courts  in  that  way,  in  addition  to 
making  an  unnecessarily  large  addition,  was 
obviously  a  distinct  extravagance  that  was 
not  justified,  even  if  the  large  sum  it  would 
require  could  be  secured.  The  first  plan 
was  therefore  approved. 

In  addition  to  the  enclosure  of  the  court 
and  the  provision  of  more  rooms,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Administrative  Board,  and  others 
who  have  been  interested  in  the  Dormitory^ 
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the  tentative  plans  included  a  Master's 
House,  where  the  Dean  or  other  member 
of  the  Faculty  would  live.  The  purpose 
of  this  is  the  same  that  has  long  been  in 
effect  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  oth- 
er places  and  has  been  true  in  a  number  of 
universities  in  this  country,  and  is  being  em- 
ployed in  the  new  "Houses",  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  now  being  begun  in  Har- 
vard College — that  is,  it  provides  an  easy 
and  informal  and  effective  way  for  the 
person  who  acts  as  Master  to  have  intimate 
and  friendly  relations  with  the  students, 
and  also  to  bring  them  into  contact  with 
distinguished  visitors  and  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  and  in  general  to  carry 
out  all  those  intimate  ways  of  furthering 
the  intellectual,  social,  and  professional  de- 
velopment of  the  men  that  come  through 
contacts  with  their  seniors  in  other  ways 
than  in  the  formal  activities  of  the  curricu- 
lum. 

The  plans,  as  prepared  by  the  architect, 
call  for  an  expenditure  of  about  $450,- 
000.  When  this  was  discussed  with  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  he  very  generously  arranged  to 
assume  the  whole  cost  of  the  new  develop- 
ment, so  that  the  Medical  School  and  the 
students  will  now  be  under  still  greater  ob- 
ligation for  his  munificence. 

The  beginning  of  the  work  on  the  new 
building  is  being  undertaken  now,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  whole  new  development 
will  be  completed  and  ready  for  use  with 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1930- 
1931.  It  will  provide  for  between  fifty 
and  sixty  further  rooms.  As  a  part  of  the 
representations  made  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt  on 
the  basis  of  which  he  made  his  generous 
new  gift,  it  was  planned  that  aside  from 
the  medical  students  there  should  be  defi- 
nite provision  made  for  some  instructors 
each  year  and  for  some  graduate  and  pub- 
lic health  students.  The  advantage  of  hav- 
ing some  instructors  living  intimately 
among  the  students  is  quite  obvious.  They 
would  in  no  sense  be  expected  to  exercise 
disciplinary  relations.  On  the  contrary, 
the  purpose  of  having  them  there  is  more 
intimate  intellectual  and  social  contact  with 


the  students.  The  reason  for  the  provision 
for  graduate  and  public  health  students 
may  not  be  quite  so  apparent  to  the  Medical 
alumni  since  they  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  in  recent  years  the  School  has 
attracted  each  year  a  very  considerable 
group  of  exceptionally  chosen  and  able 
young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  do- 
ing chiefly  research  work  under  the  large 
group  of  distinguished  research  workers 
now  in  the  School,  and  also  preparing 
themselves  as  a  rule  for  teaching.  In  the 
Public  Health  School  also  there  are  each 
year  a  considerable  group  of  unusually 
able  and  interesting  young  men,  likewise 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  very  few 
of  these  men  have  been  living  in  the  Dor- 
mitory in  the  past  two  years;  only  a  few 
could  be  cared  for.  They  have  been,  as 
is  quite  natural,  a  very  interesting  and  stim- 
ulating group  to  the  students,  and  carry 
with  them  things  from  the  world  at  large 
that  are  very  stimulating  and  developmen- 
tal for  the  students  as  well  as  the  teaching 
force  to  be  in  contact  with.  As  the  request 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  it  in- 
cluded the  plan  of  having  twenty-five  or 
thirty  instructors,  graduate  students,  and 
public  health  students  living  there  regu- 
larly, partly  for  their  own  advantage  but 
particularly  for  the  advantage  that  it  would 
bring  to  the  medical  students  who  live 
there. 

It  seems  altogether  probable  that  with 
the  new  development  there  will  still  be 
something  of  an  excess  of  applications  over 
the  provision  that  can  be  made  for  them, 
though  not  great  for  some  years  to  come. 
It  will  meet  the  need  to  about  the  extent 
that  seems  desirable  at  present  and  will 
make  such  a  situation  that  in  another  year 
very  few  will  have  to  be  disappointed. 

It  is  hoped  also  that  it  will  accomplish 
another  very  desirable  purpose.  The  cost 
of  the  original  structure  as  completed  two 
years  ago  was  about  $1,400,000,  of  which 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  gave  the  very  generous 
amount  of  $700,000.  At  the  repeated  and 
urgent  request  of  the  Alumni  Dormitory 
Committee,  the   University  put  in   $300,- 
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000,  and  upon  further  request  added  $75,- 
000— a  total  of  $375,000.  These  were 
University  trust  funds  and,  as  the  Alumni 
Committee  requested,  they  were  put  in  as 
an  investment,  with  the  need  for  securing 
an  income  on  the  investment,  as  is  neces- 
sary, of  course,  with  trust  funds  given  for 
University  purposes.  That  made  it  neces- 
sary, however,  that  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary running  costs  of  the  Dormitory  there 
should  be  income  enough  from  rentals  to 
provide  the  interest  on  $375,000.  The 
necessary  result  of  that  has  been  that  the 
rentals  for  the  rooms  were  made  somewhat 
higher  than  they  might  have  been  made 
otherwise,  though  in  point  of  fact,  since 
there  is  no  attempt  to  make  a  paying  income 
from  the  Dormitory  in  any  other  way, 
this  means  a  very  small  return  on  the  total 
cost  of  the  Dormitory,  and  it  means 
that  the  rentals  are  extremely  low  for 
what  is  provided,  as  compared  with  any- 
thing that  could  be  secured  outside.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  has  proved  very  desirable 
to  have  a  moderate  number  of  more  rooms 
at  the  lower  rates  in  order  that  the  students 
with  very  limited  incomes  might  in  greater 
numbers  be  able  to  live  in  the  Dormitory. 
The  increase  now  in  the  number  of  rooms 
available,  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  new 
construction  does  not  involve  money  upon 
which  income  must  be  obtained,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  fer  cafita  overhead 
will  decrease  somewhat  with  the  increase 
of  the  total  activity,  will,  it  is  hoped,  make 
it  possible  to  provide  a  considerably  in- 
creased number  of  rooms  at  rentals  that 
will  be  possible  for  the  quite  poor  students 
— that  is  at  amounts  that  provide  them 
with  rooms  outside,  very  poor  rooms  to  be 
sure,  but  now  a  limited  number  feel  oblig- 
ed to  take  such  outside  rooms  because  the 
number  of  rooms  at  those  prices  in  the 
Dormitory  has  not  been  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. 

There  has  been  since  the  completion  of 
the  Dormitory  a  room  with  proper  shelving 
for  a  small  library.  The  other  necessary 
equipment  is  available.  This  it  was  always 
intended   should   be   a  library    of    general 


literature  without  any  strictly  medical  mat- 
ters included,  so  that  there  might  be  op- 
portunity for  the  students  in  their  spare 
time  to  secure  easily  some  increasing  fa- 
miliarity with  fine  general  literature.  The 
room  has  simply  been  closed  because  there 
was  no  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  or 
journals.  There  has  now  been  given  for 
this  purpose  one  gift  of  $2,500  and  other 
gifts  that  make  the  total  somewhat  over 
$3,000,  so  that  there  is  money  enough  to 
make  a  very  adequate  start  toward  the  pro- 
vision of  the  proper  reading  matter.  The 
library,  therefore,  is  about  to  be  opened,  and 
a  part  of  the  purchases  of  books  has  been 
made.  It  is  expected  that  this  room  will 
be  filled  ultimately  with  books  on  romance, 
poetry,  history,  biography,  philosophy,  and 
other  general  matters,  and  it  is  hoped  also 
that  there  may  be  provision  made  for  a 
small  number  of  current  journals  and 
newspapers  of  the  best  sort — one  or  two 
of  each  from  this  country,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 
It  is  hoped  also  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
provide  the  services  of  a  student  or  otlicr 
person  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  or 
perhaps  more,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  someone  keep  records  of  books  taken 
out  to  keep  them  from  inadvertently  dis- 
appearing, and  in  other  ways  to  promote 
the  activities  of  the  library.  There  is  no 
money  aY' present  for  anything  excepting 
the  original  purchase  of  a  moderate  number 
of  books.  It^jtould  be  of  very  great  ser- 
vice to  the  students  could  a  fund  provid- 
ing about  $500  a  year  be  secured  for  this 
purpose.  '  t 

In  all  ways  the  Dormitory  and  the  ac- 
tivities associated  with  it  have  been  a  very 
unusual  success,  as  indicated  above,  ex- 
cepting in  the  one  particular  that  the  din- 
ing hall  has  each  year  lost  money.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  purposed  to  pro- 
vide only  food  of  wholesome  quality  and 
adequate  amount  and  at  as  low  a  price  as 
seems  at  all  reasonable.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  a  considerable  clientele  is 
necessary,  and  there  should  be  served  each 
day  approximately  700  to  750  meals,  fair- 
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ly  evenly  distrihutcd  among  tlic  three  meals. 
There  has  been  no  difficulty  about  lunch- 
eon, and,  in  fact,  there  has  been  rather  an 
overload  at  luncheon  time,  but  the  number 
served  at  breakfast  and  dinner  has  been  too 
small.  A  variety  of  methods  of  meeting 
this  were  considered,  and  in  part  were 
tried.  Finally,  last  spring,  with  the  entire 
cooperation  of  the  students,  it  w,as  decided 
that  the  most  promising  way  of  meeting 
this  difficulty  and  at  the  same  time  of  in- 
creasing the  influence  of  the  dormitory  life 
in  a  social  way  and  promoting  the  general 
solidarity  of  the  whole  group  of  students 
and  instructors  and  others,  was  to  manage 
the  Dormitory,  except  for  the  bedrooms,  as 
a  club,  with  dues.  Beginning  with  the 
present  academic  session,  therefore,  it  is 
being  carried  on  as  "The  Vanderbilt  Club 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School."  Its  stat- 
ed objects  are  "to  increase  social  and  fra- 
ternal intercourse  among  members  and 
alumni  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity." The  officers  of  the  Club,  besides 
the  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary, 
are  five  representatives  coming  chiefly  from 
among  the  students,  and  a  treasurer;  the 
treasurer  and  two  representatives  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  and  preferably  to  be  members  of 
the  teaching  staff.  There  is  a  membership 
fee  of  $10  per  year.  It  is  understood  that 
the  funds  of  the  Club  coming  from  the 
membership  fees  or  otherwise  shall  be  de- 
posited with,  and  handled  by,  the  Comp- 
troller of  Harvard  University;  and  the 
money  from  dues  shall,  if  necessary,  be  en- 
tirely employed  to  meet  the  dining  hall 
deficits,  but  if  not  completely  used  in  this 
way  or  if  the  clientele  of  the  dining  hall 
so  far  improves  that  there  is  no  deficit,  then 
the  very  considerable  sum  of  money  pro- 
vided by  the  dues  may  be  expended  upon  au- 
thorization of  the  House  Committee  in  such 
ways  as  seem  to  be  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Club,  as  in  improving  the  library  fa- 
cilities or  the  athletic  facilities,  in  enter- 
tainment, in  the  provision  of  speakers  from 
nearby  or  a  distance,  and  in  any  other  ways 


to  make  more  effectual  and  interesting  the 
influence  of  the  Club  upon  the  life  of  the 
student-body  and  to  promote  the  closeness 
of  relation  between  the  student-body,  the 
instructors,  and  the  alumni. 

Those  who  are  eligible  as  members  are 
as  follows: 

Any  student  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Any  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Harvard 

Medical   School. 
Any  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School 

of  Public  Health. 
Any  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Harvard 

Dental  School. 
Any  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Courses 

for  Graduates. 
Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health. 
Students  of   the   Courses   for  Graduates  certified 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Courses  for  Graduates. 
Graduate      students,      voluntary      workers,      and 

special  students  on  the  recommendation  of  the 

head  of  a  department  of  the  Medical  School, 

who  shall  vouch  for  them. 
All  alumni  of  the   Harvard  Medical  School  not 

covered  by  previous  classification. 

All  such  members  shall  have  not  only 
the  privileges  of  the  dining  hall  but  also  the 
privileges  of  the  common  room  and  the 
library  and  the  general  privileges  of  the 
Club  in  other  ways.  It  has  been  voted  by 
the  Dormitory  Committee,  however,  that 
the  athletic  facilities  of  Vanderbilt  Hall  are 
not  included  in  the  membership  for  any 
others  than  students  and  the  Medical 
School  teaching  force,  Mr.  Vanderbilt's 
gift  of  the  athletic  facilities  was  a  special" 
gift  intended  for  those  just  mentioned  and 
not  for  others  who  have  opportunities  to 
use  such  facilities  elsewhere.  The  privil- 
eges of  the  use  of  the  athletic  facilities  may 
be  extended  under  particular  conditions  by 
the  committee  to  other  persons,  but  each 
case  must  be  acted  upon  specifically  and 
based  upon  a  definite  reason.  The  stu- 
dents should  have  the  primary  rights  to  the 
athletic  facilities  and  particularly  to  the 
squash  courts,  which  are  frequently  under 
pressure.  Even  members  of  the  teaching 
force  who  have  access  to  other  courts  are 
requested  not  to  use  the  Vanderbilt  Hall 
courts  freely  at  such  times  as  there  is  pres- 
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sure  upon  them  by  the  students'  use  of 
them,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  restrict 
their  use  entirely  to  students. 

Aside  from  the  above  mentioned  regu- 
lar membership,  there  is  provided  a  tem- 
porary membership  for  graduate  students 
who  are  here  for  a  short  period;  and  guest 
privileges  for  luncheon  are  provided  for 
secretaries  and  women  technicians  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  School  and  also  for 
women  graduate  students,  voluntary  work- 
ers, special  students,  and  women  students 
in  the  Courses  for  Graduates. 

Besides  providing  for  actual  member- 
ship in  the  Club,  which  would  cover  those 
nearby  alumni  who  would  make  frequent 
use  of  the  dining  hall  or  other  facilities,  it 
is  understood,  as  heretofore,  that  all  alumni 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  not  covered 
by  previous  classifications  have  guest  priv- 
ileges in  the  dining  hall,  so  that  when  they 
have  occasion  to  use  the  dining  hall  at  in- 
tervals they  will  be  entirely  free  as  before 
to  do  so.  Like  members,  they  will  also  be 
allowed  to  bring  guests  to  the  dining  hall. 

The  dining  hall  privileges  and  the  other 
facilities  of  the  Dormitory  are  not  open 
to  others  than  those  mentioned  above  who 


have  become  members  or  who  have  been 
given  guest  privileges;  excepting,  of 
course,  that  the  rooms  are  rented  to  any 
students  whether  members  or  not,  and  the 
athletic  facilities  are  available  to  students 
who  may  not  take  out  membership;  but 
non-members  who  use  the  athletic  facili- 
ties are  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $5  a  year 
for  the  use  of  a  locker  and  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  athletic  facilities. 

The  prospect  of  the  success  of  the  Club 
plan  seems  extremely  bright.  There  are 
already  many  more  members  than  it  was 
supposed  would  be  the  case  with  any  new 
plan  immediately  after  its  inauguration. 
On  October  4  (when  this  was  written), 
the  membership  roll  was  448,  and  increas- 
ing constantly,  so  that  there  seems  every 
reason  to  expect  that  it  will  wipe  out  the 
dining  hall  difficulties.  But  beyond  that, 
and  quite  as  important,  it  seems  likely  to 
increase  the  relations  of  practically  the 
whole  body  of  the  students  and  Faculty 
with  the  Dormitory  and  with  the  individu- 
al members  of  the  Club  and  to  lead  to  de- 
velopment of  improvements  and  new  ac- 
tivities under  the  general  guidance  of  the 
student-body  itself. 


New  Unit  at  the  Massachusetts  General 

By  William  B.  Breed,  M.D. 


IN  February,  1930,  the  trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  will 
open  the  Baker  Memorial  to  the  public. 
This  new  hospital  unit  has  been  designed 
for  the  care  of  sick  people  of  moderate 
means,  and  as  such  will  be  an  institution 
unique  in  hospital  experience.  There  have 
always  been  available  beds  at  a  moderate 
cost,  even  lower  perhaps  than  those  in  the 
new  building,  but  nowhere  has  voluntary 
curtailment  of  physicians'  fees  been  at- 
tempted in  an  institution.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  in  considering  medical  care  for 
people  in  moderate  financial  circumstan- 
ces, that  no  progress  could  be  made  without 
including     in     calculations    the     attending 


physician's  fee.  It  will  be  possible  in  the 
Baker  Memorial  for  a  person  to  plan  on  a 
maximum  charge  from  his  physician,  re- 
gardless of  the  length  of  his  stay.  Charges 
for  services  amounting  to  less  than  the 
maximum  will  be  determined  upon  after 
due  consideration  of  the  nature  and  length 
of  the  illness  in  its  relation  to  the  amount 
and  source  of  the  income.  This  maxi- 
mum fee  has  been  set  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  ($150)  and  all  fees  Tnay 
be  collected  by  the  hospital  management. 
The  obstetrical  charge  is  to  be  somewhat 
modified  in  that  the  maximum  fee  for  un- 
com-plicated  delivery  and  hospital  care  will 
be   one   hundred    dollars    ($100),    leaving 
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the  maximum  here  as  well  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  ($150),  regardless  of 
complications.  Only  members  of  the  staffs 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, and  the  Obstetrical  Staff  recently 
appointed  will  be  eligible  to  practise  in  this 
building. 

The  building  itself  will  be  eleven  stories 
in  height;  in  shape,  as  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying cut.  In  the  basement,  will  be 
housed  the  main  kitchen,  diet  kitchen, 
nurses'  dining  rooms,  rest  rooms,  and 
clothes  rooms.  Corridors  connect  this  floor 
with  the  basement  of  the  General  Hospital. 
The  first  floor  will  include  the  lobby,  ex- 
ecutive, and  admitting  offices,  as  well  as  a 
fully-equipped  X-ray  department  in  charge 
of  the  roentgenologist  of  the  General  staff. 
On  the  second  floor,  will  be  a  clinical  lab- 
oratory which  will  be  in  charge  of  a  clinical 
laboratory  physician.  As  soon  as  possible, 
this  department,  linked  with  the  General 
Hospital  laboratories,  will  conduct  a  school 
for  technicians.  Special  tests  will  be  made 
in  the  main  laboratories.  The  ninth  floor 
will  be  devoted  to  obstetrics,  while  the  elev- 
enth floor  will  contain  operating  and  de- 
livery rooms. 

The  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  as 
well  as  food,  heat,  light,  power,  and  laun- 
dry work,  will  be  furnished  from  the  Gen- 
eral plant,  thus  eliminating  much  duplica- 
tion of  equipment  and  labor. 

Medical,  surgical,  and  special  residents 
will  be  maintained;  also  the  medical  and 
surgical  services  in  the  General  Hospital 
will  include  a  period  at  the  Baker  Mem- 
orial. This  important  feature — resident 
physicians  and  house  officers — has  been  de- 
veloped in  order  to  keep  the  records  and 
service  at  the  same  high  level  as  is  at 
present  maintained  in  the  parent  institution 
itself. 

The  employment  of  special  nurses  will 
be  discouraged.  Many  ward  maids,  nurses' 
helpers,  and  floor  clerks  will  be  utilized  in 
order  to  allow  the  floor  nurses  furnished  by 


the    Training   School    to    devote    all    their 
time  to  actual  bedside  nursing. 

There  will  be  a  special  representative  of 
the  Social  Service  Department  installed  in 
the  new  building.  She  will  inaugurate  a 
new  departure  in  applying  social  service 
principles  to  a  new  class  of  people. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-three  beds  will 
eventually  be  available.  For  an  indefinite 
period  the  second  floor  will  be  occupied  by 
Wards  C  and  D  of  the  General  Hospital 
and  will  operate  as  part  of  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Services,  taking  29  beds.  Nine 
beds  will  be  occupied  by  resident  physicians. 
During  the  first  months — until  other  quart- 
ers are  provided — 105  beds  will  be  allotted 
to  nurses.  Therefore,  when  the  building 
opens  there  will  be  189  beds  available  to 
patients  of  moderate  means,  distributed  as 
follows:  88  beds  in  single  rooms,  24  beds  in 
two-bed  wards,  28  beds  in  four-bed  wards, 
18  beds  in  cubicles.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  will  be  for  obstetrical  patients,  1  7  beds 
in  single  rooms,  six  beds  in  two-bed  wards, 
and  eight  beds  in  four-bed  wards,  with 
nurseries  for  some  3 1  cribs. 

A  private  room  will  cost  the  patient  six 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($6.50)  per  day. 
One-bed  cubicles  can  be  had  for  four  dol- 
lars ($4)  a  day.  Four-bed  rooms  are 
four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($4.50),  and 
two-bed  rooms  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
($5.50)  per  day.  Floor  nursing,  food, 
and  ordinary  drugs  are  included  in  each 
price.  There  will  probably  be  a  flat  fee 
charged  for  laboratory  work,  to  include 
clinical  pathology,  pathology,  bacteriology, 
metabolism  studies,  etc.  X-ray  charges  will 
be  extra. 

Recently  an  announcement  has  come 
from  Chicago  to  the  effect  that  the  Rosen- 
wald  Fund  Committee  agrees  to  under- 
write one-half  of  the  deficit  in  operation 
during  the  first  three  years  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  ($150,000),  not  to  exceed 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  ($75,000) 
in  any  one  year. 


Appointments  of  the  Class  of  1929 


Adams,  H.  D. 
Adams,  John 
Arnold,   M. 
Bair,  H.  L. 
Barrett,  W.   G. 
Bascom,  F.   S. 
Bowie,   M.   A. 
Bradley,   Charles 
Bright,  E.  F. 

Brown,  J.  E.,  Jr. 
Buddington,  W.  T. 
Bulky,  K.  G. 
Burch,  H.  A. 
Cadden,  A.  V. 
Cantor,  Hyman 
Carniglia,  E.  F. 
Carr,  D.  M. 
Cavanaugh,  F.  T. 
Chittick,  R.  A. 
Cochran,  Williams 
Cohn,   G.    M. 
Colton,  E.  T.,  Jr. 

Courtright,    L.   J. 
Crawford,  H.  B. 
Dixon,  T.  W. 
Dodson,  L.  C. 
Dozier,  P.  C. 
Driver,   G.   L. 
Durbin,   Edgar 
Eckstein,   A.    W. 
Ettleson,  L.  N. 
Evans,  J.   P. 

Farrell,   J.    I. 
Fender,  F.  A. 
Flanders,  Jackson 
Folsom,    H.    F. 
Fothergill,  L.  D. 
Frazier,   W.   R. 

Gayl,  J.   C. 
Gillespie,  E.  H. 
Gilman,  B.  B. 
Gilman,   R.    L. 
Goodkind,  R.  P. 
Goodwin,  R.   H. 
Graves,  S.  C. 
Greene,  H.  H. 
Gundersen,  S.  M. 
Hadler,    H.    H. 
Haislip,  N.  L. 
Harvey,  E.  A. 
Hass,  G.  M. 
Hawes,  C.   H. 


Hospital 
Massachusetts  General 
Boston  City 
Boston  City 

Wesley  Memorial,   Chicago 
Barnes  Hospital,  St.  Louis 
Good  Samaritan,  Los  Angeles 
Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelph 
Lakeside    Hospital,   Cleveland 

(Palmer  Memorial — Path.) 
Boston  City 
Boston  City 

Columbia  Hospital,  Milwaukee 
Henry  Ford,  Detroit 

Sinai   Hospital,  Baltimore 

Hartford  Hospital,  Hartford 

Boston  City 

Jersey  City  Hosp.,  Jersey  City 

Worcester  City,  Worcester 

Boston  City 

Newark  Beth  Israel  Hospital 

Asst.  to  Dr.  Charles  Kelley, 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 
U.  S.  Public  Health 
Mary  Hitchcock,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
University  of  Chicago 
Boston  City 
Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Kansas  City  General 
Hartford  Hospital 
Rhode  Island  Hospital 
Philadelphia  Jewish 
Royal  Victoria,   Montreal 
Billings  Hospital,  Chicago 
Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Peter   Bent    Brigham 
Boston  City 
Massachusetts  General 
Children's  Hospital 
Mayo  Clinic 
Roosevelt  Hospital 
St.    Joseph's,    Philadelphia 
Children's  Hospital 
Massachusetts  General 
Hartford  Hospital 
Boston  City 
Boston  City 
Massachusetts  General 
Barnes  Hospital,  St.  Louis 
Massachusetts  General 
St.  Mark's  Hosp.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Ohio  Valley  General,  Wheeling 
Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Massachusetts  General 
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Hedbergr,    H.    E. 
Hendrix,  O.  C. 
Hertz,   Saul 
Hill,  N.  A. 
Hoyt,  W.  F. 
Humphreys,   G.   H. 
Hurwitz,  David 
Hyatt,   G.   T. 
Ingle,  C.  W. 
Isherwood,  J.  A. 
Jacobs,  J.  L. 
Jacobson,  B.  M. 
Jewett,  E.  L. 
Jones,  B.  F. 
Kelley,   S.    B. 
Kelly,  P.  B. 
Kramer,  C.  E.,  Jr. 
Kushner,  Irving 
Labovitz,  Joseph 
Leet,  W.  L. 

Leonard,  D.  W. 
Loverud,  H.  I.  L. 
Mabrey,   R.    E. 
Maggio,  V.  S. 
Mahoney,  W.  dc-G. 
Marks,  J.  H. 
Marques,  G.   S. 
McDonald,   F.  C. 
McGinn,  Sylvester 

McKenna,  J.  B.,  Jr 
McKendall,  B.  S. 
Miller,  D.   K. 
Miller,  M.   L. 
Morris,  A.  E. 
Noble,  C.  A.,  Jr. 
Ortiz,  A.   M. 
Owen,  E.  P. 
Pallette,  E.  C. 
Parnall,  Edward 
Patterson,  J.  K. 
Poindexter,    H,   A. 

Porter,   E.    F. 
Prien,  E.  L.    > 
Quintilian,  A. 
Raffcrty,  G.  W. 
Reardon,  J.  P. 
Rhodes,  J.  S. 
Ricketts,  H.  T. 
Riseman,  J.  E.  F. 
Robinson,  C.  A. 
Rosenberg,  A.  A. 
Ross,  L.  I. 
Rydell,  W.  B. 
Sanderson,  P.  G. 
Sears,  Lewis 
Serunian,  H.  H. 
Sheldon,  C.  P. 


Carney  Hospital 

United  States  Navy 

Mt.  Sinai,  Cleveland 

State  of  Winconsin   General 

Massachusetts  General 

Presbyterian,  N.  Y.  C. 

Boston  City 

Massachusetts  General 

Hartford  General 

Walter  Reed,  Washington 

Asst.  in  Bacteriology 

Beth   Israel,  Boston 

Morristown   Memorial    (N.  J.) 

Strong  Memorial,  Rochester 

Massachusetts  General 

Boston  City 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  Philadelphi 

Bronx   Hospital,  N.   Y.   C. 

Walthani  City 

Providence  City,  Providence 

Rhode  Island,  Providence 

Newton  Hospital 

Harper  Hospital,  Detroit 
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Children's  Hospital 
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Boston  City 
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Boston  City 

Massachusetts  General 
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(Abroad) 

Good  Samaritan,  Portland,  O. 

Roosevelt,  N.  Y.  C. 

Rochester  General 

Naval  Hospital,  Brooklyn 
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Tuskegee,  Ala 
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Lane  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Boston   City 
Boston   City 

University  Hospital,  Philadelphia 
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Sherwin,    Herbert 
Simon,  R.  L. 

Skeirik,  J.   Y. 
Smedal,    M.    I. 
Snedeker,  Lendon 
Snelling,  D.  B. 
Spurgeon,  D.  L. 
Stabler,  E.  V. 
Stevenson,  T.  W.,  Jr. 
Stone,  D.   C. 
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Alumni   Employment  Bureau 


THE  Alumni  Employment  Bureau, 
established  in  1913  by  the  H.M.S. 
Alumni  Association,  is  now  functioning  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Student  Employ- 
ment Bureau  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Ruth  Symonds  at  the  Medical  School.  It 
is  hoped  that  doctors  and  institutions  seek- 
ing recent  Harvard  Medical  School  gradu- 
ates and,  conversely,  young  doctors  on  the 
lookout  for  positions,  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  valuable  service  which  we  can  ren- 
der. The  following  "case  history"  illus- 
trates what  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
Bureau : 

A  psychiatrist,  associated  with  a  private 
sanatorium  situated  at  some  distance  from 
Boston,  telephoned  to  the  Employment 
Bureau  asking  for  a  student  or  recent  grad- 
uate to  accompany  a  patient  to  Honolulu 
for  three  months. 


The  patient  was  described  as  a  young 
man,  age  20,  of  prominent  family,  with 
unlimited  means,  who  at  the  time  was  at- 
tending college.  A  change  was  necessary, 
so  the  plan  was  to  give  up  college  from 
November  until  midyears, — February    1. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  knew  of  a 
recent  graduate  who  could  fill  all  the  req- 
uisites for  such  a  pt)sition- — stability,  in- 
tellectual companionship,  proper  social 
graces,  musical  talent,  a  great  sense  of 
humor,  beside  being  in  financial  need, 
having  worked  his  way  through  eight  years 
at  Harvard.  He  was  at  home  in  the  coun- 
try in  California,  marking  time  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  when  his  internship  began.  A  tele- 
gram was  sent  to  him  offering  him  the 
position,  "sight  unseen,"  and  he  wired 
back  his  acceptance,  providing  his  hospital 
appointment  could  be  postponed  until  Feb- 
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ruary  1 .  The  Secretar)'  communicated 
with  one  of  his  colleagues  at  the  Hospital, 
who  secured  someone  to  "strike"  during 
that  month,  and  obtained  permission  from 
the  Hospital  authorities  for  this  postpone- 
ment. The  man  was  notified  of  the  de- 
cision by  telegram,  and  he  started  East  at 
once,  reporting  to  the  psychiatrist.  During 
all  this  time  the  psychiatrist  was  kept  in- 
formed by  telephone  of  any  action  which 
was  taken. 

After  the  doctor  and  the  patient  had  met, 
they  went  to  the  latter's  home  where  his 
father  turned  over  the  entire  letter  of 
credit  to  him,  and  all  final  arrangements 
were  made.  They  rented  a  house,  with  a 
servant  and  an  automobile,  and  remained  in 
Honolulu    three   months.         Beside   all   ex- 


penses and  a  splendid  vacation,  this  young 
interne  began  his  appointment  with  $800. 

This  illustration  is  given  to  show  how 
the  plan  could  be  carried  out  with  no  per- 
sonal interview.  In  other  words,  neither 
the  psychiatrist  nor  the  patient  had  ever 
seen  the  secretary  nor  the  doctor  until  the 
doctor  had  actually  come  East,  and  yet  the 
arrangements  were  made  smoothly  and  sat- 
isfactorily. 

Inasmuch  as  the  office  of  the  Alumni 
Employment  Bureau  is  in  the  Medical 
School  and  as  the  same  secretary  does  the 
work  with  the  student  employment,  it  is 
possible  for  her  to  be  in  close  contact  with 
the  entire  student  body  during  their  course 
and  to  know  intimately  their  problems, 
needs,  and  possibilities. 


The  Dining  Room  in  Vanderbilt  Hall 
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MORTON    PRINCE,   M.D.,   LL.D. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Morton  Prince, 
which  occurred  on  August  31,  1929,  the 
medical  profession  has  lost  one  of  its  out- 
standing members,  and  the  community  a 
vigorous  exponent  of  good  government. 
He  enjoyed  politics,  a  tradition  in  the  fam- 
ily, as  well  as  medicine,  and  found  time  in 
his  extremely  busy  life  to  take  an  active 
part  in  civic  affairs,  and  during  the  year  of 
the  World  War  in  the  broader  field  of  in- 
ternational relations  for  which  he  received 
recognition  from  several  foreign  nations. 
Valuable  as  this  public  service  was,  he  will 
be  remembered  in  the  future  for  his  pioneer 
work  in  his  chosen  subject  of  neurology 
and  psychopathology.  After  his  return 
from  a  period  of  study  abroad  in  the  early 
eighties,  he  at  once  entered  actively  into 
medical  practice  and,  following  some  pre- 
liminary work  in  the  nose  and  throat  and 
general  medicine,  he  turned  toward  neurol- 
ogy, especially  its  more  functional  aspects, 
and  began  the  writing  and  investigating 
which  quickly  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  contemporary  students  of  the  subject. 
To  Prince  is,  in  very  considerable  measure, 
due  the  recognition  in  this  country  of  the 
importance  to  medicine  and  to  society  at 
large  of  the  psychological  approach.  He 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  a  more  liberal 
attitude  on  the  part  of  medical  schools  in 
their  teaching  and  was  entirely  fearless  in 
the  expression  of  his  convictions.  His  ap- 
pointment as  Associate  Professor  of  Ab- 
normal and  Dynamic  Psychology  in  Har- 
vard College  several  years  ago  he  regarded 
as  one  of  his  crowning  achievements.  He 
considered  it  an  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  the  University  of  the  importance  of 
psychopathology,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  pre- 
medical  subject,  and  on  the  other,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  psychology  as  a  whole.  Prince 
was  a  writer  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
by  no  means  confined  to  medicine.  His  in- 
terpretation of  the  former  Kaiser's  charac- 
ter, published  in  1915,  was  an  interesting 
war  document  and  a  shrewd  analysis  of 
European  conditions.  Of  his  more  am- 
bitious books  "The  Dissociation  of  a  Per- 


sonality" takes  first  place  and  did  more  per- 
haps than  any  other  single  piece  of  work  to 
establish  his  reputation  as  a  student  of  the 
problem  of  personality.  He  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  progress  in  his  chosen  field,  origin- 
al and  courageous  in  the  expression  of  his 
views — always  a  leader,  never  a  subservient 
follower.  As  a  controversialist  he  was  fair 
and  good-tempered,  willing  to  see  an  op- 
ponent's viewpoint  while  vigorously  main- 
taining his  own.  In  spite  of  the  diversity 
of  his  medical  interests,  he  was  an  ardent 
yachtsman  and  horseman.  He  played  and 
worked  with  equal  ardor.  His  industry 
and  enthusiasm  never  flagged,  and  death 
came  while  he  was  still  in  full  possession  of 
his  mental  powers.  To  those  who  knew 
him  personally  he  will  be  remembered  as 
a  man  of  peculiar  geniality  and  charm,  a 
gracious  host  and  a  sympathetic  friend. 
Specialist  in  one  sense  though  he  was,  he 
still  was  able  to  preserve  through  his  long 
life  a  profound  interest  in  everything  which 
makes  life  worthwhile.  He  lived,  as  he 
worked,  intensively.  He  belonged  to  many 
societies  and  clubs,  as  one  would  expect,  and 
to  all  he  gave  something  of  his  enthusiasm. 
His  positive  contribution,  however,  was  un- 
questionably his  pioneer  work  in  psycho- 
pathology at  a  time  when  knowledge  was 
slight  and  general  interest  less  in  this  dif- 
ficult and  unexplored  field.  Dr.  Prince 
was  born  December  21,  1854,  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  Harvard  College  class  of  1875 
and  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1879. 

DR.  JAMES   SAVAGE   STONE 

Dr.  James  Savage  Stone,  former  chief 
of  the  Surgical  Service  of  the  Children's 
Hospital,  Boston,  died,  September  28,  1929, 
at  his  home  in  Framingham  Center,  Mass., 
after  a  few  weeks'  illness.  He  was  born  at 
Newton  in  1868,  the  son  of  Dr.  Lincoln 
Ripley  and  Harriet  (Hodges)  Stone,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Newton  High 
School  in  1885.  He  received  his  A.B.  de- 
cree from  Harvard  in  1889,  and  the  M.D. 
and  A.M.  degrees  from  Harvard  in  1894. 
Dr.    Stone    was    visiting   surgeon     of     the 
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Children's  Hospital,  consulting  surgeon  of 
the  Boston  Floating  Hospital  during  the 
last  few  years  it  was  in  service,  the  Boston 
Dispensary,  the  Infants'  Hospital,  and  the 
Framingham  Hospital,  and  instructor  in 
Surgery  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society — serving  as  president  in  1925 — 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
New  England  Surgical  Society,  and  the 
Boston  Surgical  Society.  During  the  World 
War  he  was  chief  of  the  surgical  service 
in  the  Base  Hospital  at  Camp  Jackson, 
S.  C.  While  in  the  Army  he  was  very 
critically  ill  with  meningitis.  Dr.  Stone's 
work  at  the  Children's  Hospital  was  his 
greatest  interest,  but  busy  as  he  was,  he 
found  time  to  give  unselfishly,  and  in 
greater  measure  than  his  health  justified,  of 
his  great  ability  in  the  field  of  medical  leg- 
islation and  the  aflrairs  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society.  The  following  resolu- 
tions, adopted  by  the  staff  of  the  Children's 
Hospital,  express  very  well  not  only  the 
character  of  Dr.  Stone,  but  the  love  and 
affection  that  he  inspired  in  his  associates: 
"The  untimely  death  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1929,  of  Dr.  James  Savage  Stone, 
brought  to  a  close  over  thirty  years  of  de- 
voted service  to  the  Children's  Hospital. 
Throughout  his  long  period  he  saw  the  hos- 
pital increase  its  usefulness  to  the  com- 
munity, and  this  growth  was  in  large  meas- 
ure due  to  his  farsightedness  and  unselfish 
devotion.  But  with  the  growth  of  the  hos- 
pital and  its  ever  increasing  number  of 
patients,  Dr.  Stone  never  lost  the  extraordi- 
nary personal  touch  that  so  characterised 
his  relations  with  the  individual  child  and 
his  parents.  His  ability  to  make  friends  with 
the  sick  child  of  any  class  or  age  and  his  ex- 
ceptionally keen  clinical  judgment  and 
wide  experience  often  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis  when 
others  less  gifted  would  fail.  His  unfailing 
good  nature  and  sense  of  humor,  his  sympa- 
thetic relations  toward  his  associates, 
whether  doctors,  nurses,  or  internes,  made 
him  one  with  whom  it  was  a  great  privilege 
to   be  associated.      The  confidence  he   in- 


spired made  him  the  one  to  whom  all 
turned  in  times  of  difficulty  and  from 
whom  they  were  sure  of  wise  advice,  kind- 
ly and  generously  given.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  work  with  Dr.  Stone  ma)'  in  some  de- 
gree pass  on  some  of  his  spirit  of  kindliness, 
wise  teaching,  and  common  sense  to 
those  who  have  not  had  our  unusual  oppor- 
tunity." 

NECROLOGY 

Walter  Le  Grand  Bond,  Soinerville,  Mass., 
M.D.   '01.     Ag-ed   52;   died  May    14,    1929. 

Thomas  Bernard  Carpenter,  Buffalo,  M.D. 
'90.  Associate  Professor  of  Genito-urinary  Sur- 
gery, University  of  Buffalo  School  of  Medicine; 
formerly  city  bacteriologist;  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Buffalo  General  Hospital  and  the  Buffalo  City 
Hospital;  aged  60;  died  May  27,  1929,  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

Herbert  Codman  Clapp,  Brookline,  Mass., 
M.D.  '70.  Instructor  in  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion, 18  77-1885,  professor  of  diseases  of  the 
chest,  1885-1915,  and  since  1915  emeritus  pro- 
fessor, Boston  University  School  of  Medicine; 
on  the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Homeopathic 
Hospital,  Boston,  and  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Sanatorium  for  Incipient 
Consumptives,  Rutland;  author  of  "Ausculta- 
tion and  Percussion,"  and  other  books;  aged  83; 
died  April  30,  1929,  at  Boston,  of  nephritis,  fol- 
lowing an  operation  on  the  prostate. 

Samuel  Crowell,  Boston,  M.D.  '85.  Member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society;  on  the 
staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Women's  Hospital; 
aged  71;  died  July  17,  1929,  of  bronchopneu- 
monia. 

Mott  Alvah  Cummings,  Winchester,  Mass., 
M.D.  '87.  Aged  67;  died  June  23,  1929,  of 
arteriosclerosis. 

Elbridge  Gerry  Cutler,  Boston,  M.D.  '72. 
Formerly  instructor  in  theory  and  practice  of 
physic  at  the  School;  on  the  staff  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital;  aged  82;  died  June 
23,  1929,  at  his  summer  home  in  York  Harbor, 
Me. 

Sam  Starrett  Dearborn,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  M.D. 
'98.  Past  president  of  the  Hillsboro  County, 
N.  H.,  Medical  Society;  member  of  the  New 
England  Surgical  Society;  formerly  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Nashua  Memorial  Hospital  and  St.  Jos- 
eph's Hospital;  aged  57;  died  May  3,  1929,  of 
tuberculosis. 

Charles  Stein  Dunn,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  M.D. 
'8  3.  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety; aged  69;  died  January  6,   1929,  of  chronic 
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myocarditis,  nephritis,  and  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Henry  Strong-  Durand,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  M.D. 
'8  6.  Aged  68;  died  May  8,  1929,  at  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital,  Paris,  France,  of  heart  disease. 

Rufus  Anderson  Kingman,  Wallingford,  Vt., 
M.D.  '82.  Formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Boston 
City  Hospital  and  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Bos- 
ton; aged  70;  died  March  28,  1929,  of  angina 
pectoris. 

Henry  Foster  Lewis,  Wooster,  Ohio,  M.D.  '88. 
Professor  of  physical  diagnosis,  College  of  Phys- 
icians and  Surgeons,  Chicago,  1891-1903;  asso- 
ciate, instructor,  and  assistant  professor  of  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology.  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago,  1899-1907;  professor  and  head  of  the 
department  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  Loyola 
University  School  of  Medicine,  1910-1918,  and 
formerly  professor  of  obstetrics  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine;  served  during 
the  World  War;  in  1895  curator  of  the  museum 
and  for  many  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Cook 
County  Hospital;  aged  65;  died  August  5,  1929. 

Matthews  Patrick  Mahoney,  Lowell,  Mass., 
M.D.  '10.  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Med- 
ical Society;  aged  45;  was  found  dead,  July  3, 
of  a  bullet  wound,  presumably  self-inflicted. 

Henry  Lee  Morse,  M.D.  '78,  retired  otologist 
of  Boston ;  died  at  his  home  in  Medfield,  after  a 


long  illness,  September  7,  1929;  aged  76.  He 
was  born  in  Boston,  November  18,  1852,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Harvard  College 
in  18  74.  In  his  later  years  Dr.  Morse  was  con- 
sulting aurist  to  the  Massachusetts  General  and 
Children's  Hospital,  and  had  previously  been 
aural  surgeon  to  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  In  1924,  Dr.  Morse, 
although  in  poor  health,  attended  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  his  College  class  at  Cambridge. 

Frederick  Stedman  Snow,  Boston,  M.D.  '99. 
Aged  56;  died  suddenly,  July  2,  1929,  of  heart 
disease. 

Mahidol  Songkla,  Prince  of  Siam,  M.D.  '28. 
He  was  a  special  student  in  Harvard  College  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  1916-17;  then  he  spent 
two  years  in  the  Medical  School,  and  returned 
in  1926  for  an  additional  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  received  his  medical  degree.  He 
was  greatly  interested  in  medical  and  educational 
work  among  his  own  people  and  ambitious  to 
introduce  modem  medical  theories  and  practice 
in  Siam;  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  acting 
as  an  interne  in  the  American  Mission  Hospital 
at  Chiengmai.  He  was  the  second  brother  of  the 
King  of  Siam  and  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne.  He  was  married,  and  was  3  7  years  old. 
He  died  at  Bangkok,  Siam,  September  25,   1929. 


Appointments  to  the  Teaching  Staff 


THE  following  new  appointments, 
extending  for  one  year  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1929,  have  been  made  to  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  School: 

Bacteriology  and  Immunology. 
John  Franklin  Enders,  A.M.,  Assistant. 
John  Lesh  Jacobs,  S.B.,  Assistant. 
Eliot  Furness  Porter,  S.B.,  Assistant. 

Biological  Chemistry. 
George   Herbert  Hitchings,  S.M.,  Teaching  Fel- 
low. 

Physical  Chemistry. 
Harold    Alexander    Abramson,    M.D.,    Research 
Fellow. 

Medicine. 
Laurence  Brewster  Ellis,  M.D.,  Assistant. 
Clark  Wright  Heath,  M.D.,  Assistant. 
Frank  William  Marlow,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant. 
Stacy  Raymond   Mettier,  M.D.,  Assistant. 
Nathan  Sidel,  M.D.,  Assistant. 
William  Borden  Stevens,  M.D.,  Assistant. 
Wheelan  Dwight  Sutliff,  M.D.,  Assistant. 
Louis  Joseph  UUian,  M.D.,  Assistant. 


Fuller  Albright,  M.D.,  Henry  Pickering  Walcott 
Fellow  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

Marshall  Nairne  Fulton,  M.D.,  Teaching  Fel- 
low. 

Elbert  Lapsley  Persons,  M.D.,  Teaching  Fellow. 

Francis  Dowdle  Pierce,  M.D.,  Teaching  Fellow. 

Richard  Townsend  Beebe,  M.D.,  Research  Fel- 
low. 

Douglas  Richard  Drury,  M.D.,  Research  Fellow. 

Jacob  Lerman,  M.D.,  Research  Fellow. 

George  Eric  Lewis,  M.D.,  Research  Fellow. 

Arthur  Ashley  Marlow,  M.D.,  Research  Fellow. 

Ovid  Otto  Meyer,  M.D.,  Research  Fellow. 

William  Thomas  Satler,  M.D.,  Research  Fellow. 

Neurofat/ioLogx. 
Fred  Gibbs,  A.B.,  Assistant 
Hiram  Houston  Merritt,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant. 
Lawrence  Raymond  Morrison,  M.D.,  Assistant. 

Orthofaedic  Surgery. 
Frederic  Carroll  Bost,  M.D.,  Teaching  Fellow.* 

Otology. 
Leon   Edward  White,  M.D.,  Assistant. 

Pathology. 
Junius  Mott  Rawlings,  M.D.,  Instructor. 
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George  Kenneth  Mallory,  M.D.,  Assistant. 
William  Hall  Lewis,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant. 

Pediatrics. 
Henry  Ezra  Gallup,  M.D.,  Assistant. 
Edward  Scott  Goodwin,   M.D.,  Assistant. 
Harold   Dale  Pyle,   M.D.,   Assistant. 
Ching-lang  Kao,  M.D.,  Research  Fellow. 
Alan  Simpson  Ross,  M.D.,  Research  Fellow. 

P /tar  mac  0  logy. 
Frederick  Kellogg,  A.M.,  Teaching   Fellow. 

P/iysiology. 

Chester  William  Hampel,  A.B.,  Teaching  Fel- 
low. 

Wesley  Theodore  Pommerenke,  Ph.D.,  Teaching 
Fellow. 

Surgery. 
Ernest  Merrill  Daland,  M.D.,  Instructor. 
Horatio    Rogers,    M.D.,    Assistant. 
Henry  William  Hudson,  Jr.,  Assistant. 
Augustus  Thomdike,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant. 

Tropical   Medicine. 
Clark  Wright  Heath,  M.D.,  Assistant. 


♦From  January  I  to  September  !,   19  30. 

HONOR  FOR  DR.  TRUESDALE 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  all  alumni  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  to  know  that 
one  of  our  ex-presidents,  and  one  of  the 
most  earnest  workers  in  the  interests  of 
the  Medical  Alumni  Association,  Dr. 
Philemon  E.  Truesdale  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  for  his 
exhibit  as  to  the  mechanism,  origin,  and 
management  of  hernia  of  the  diaphragm, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  held  in  Portland,  Ore.,  last 
July. 

The  Committee  which  made  the  award 
contained  men  represcntating  various  spec- 
ialties: Dr.  Charles  R.  Bardeen,  anatomist, 
and  Dean  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Medical  School,  chairman;  Dr.  C.  Guy 
Lane,  representing  the  Section  of  Derma- 
tology; Dr.  William  Ophuls,  pathologist 
and  Dean  and  Professor  of  Pathology  at 
Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine; 
Dr.  O.  H.  Wangcnsteen  of  Minneapolis, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  Dr.  William  Wal- 
ter Wasson  of  Denver,  radiologist;  and 
Dr.  Gerald  B.  Webb  of  Colorado  Springs, 


representing  the  Section  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine. 

The  winner  of  the  Class  II  gold  medal 
for  the  previous  year  was  Dr.  Walter  M. 
Simpson  for  an  exhibit  on  the  subject  of 
Tularemia. 

Dr.  Truesdale's  exhibit  consisted  of  a 
large  booth,  with  excellent  illustrations  and 
diagrams  of  the  various  types  of  hernia  of 
the  diaphragm  together  with  drawings  of 
the  mechanism  producing  this  condition. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
portions  of  the  exhibit  was  a  moving  picture 
demonstration  of  the  experimental  produc- 
tion of  diaphragmatic  hernia  in  the  dog, 
similar  to  the  occurrence  of  hernia  in  chil- 
dren after  automobile  accidents,  the  com- 
mon trauma  producing  this  type  of  hernia 
in  humans. 

Dr.  Truesdale  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  excellence  of  this  exhibit.  It  is  a 
real  honor  of  which  he  should  be  justly 
proud  inasmuch  as  this  award  is  made  in  a 
scientific  exhibit  made  up  of  contributions 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
from  the  various  medical  schools  and  clin- 
ics from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary  that  all 
of  the  experimental  dog  work  was  conduct- 
ed in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  that 
this  necessitated  long,  repeated  trips  from 
Fall  River,  Dr.  Truesdale's  home,  in  order 
to  complete  the  work  of  these  experiments. 

It  well  illustrates  that  there  are  no  ob- 
stacles too  great  to  be  overcome  where  one 
has  sufficient  scientific  curiosity. 

Frank  H.  Lahey,  M.D.  '04. 

THE    BULLETIN 

The  Bulletin  is  attempting  to  provide 
material  which  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
graduates  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
The  editors  will  endeavor  to  furnish  in- 
formation about  the  School  itself,  what  it 
is  doing  and  how  it  is  developing;  and 
the)'  would  like  to  receive  from  the  aliuTini 
items  of  news  about  themselves  and  other 
graduates.  In  addition,  special  articles  for 
publication  in  these  columns  will  be  wel- 
comed at  the  editorial  office. 
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The  Benedict-Roth 

Recording 
Metabolism  Apparatus 

Used    exclusively   in    Boston   and    the 

choice  of  other  large  medical 

centres. 

^B                   Made  by  the  Original  Designer 

j  WARREN  E.  COLLINS 

Specialist  in  Metabolism  Apparatus 

555   Huntington   Avenue,    Boston,    Mass. 

■'Formerly   associated  with   the  Carnegie   Nutrition 
Laboratory,   1908-1920." 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

OF 

LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND 

CHEMICALS 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
NEW  ENGLAND'S  LABORATORY  SUPPLY  HOUSE 


HOWE  &  FRENCH,  Inc. 

BOSTON 


Har\ard   Medical   School 
1898-1916 


F.   H.   Thomas  Co. 
1916-1925 


Telephone  Regent  467  3 


Charles  W.  Broadbent  Company 

Medical,  Surgical  and  Hospital  Supplies 

SIX    SIXTY-FIVE    HUNTINGTON    AVENUE 
Near   Harvard    Medical   School   and 
Brigham  Hospital 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:: 

I  Dividends  to  Members,  $90,000  | 

E  At  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  on  charge  purchases  and  S 

=  10  per  cent,  on  cash  purchases  5 

1  Year  ending  June  30,  1929  | 

I  Dividend  to  Stockholders,  $00,000  | 

5  Any  year,  past,  present  or  future.  = 

I  MORAL:  JOIN  THE  COOP  | 

5  The  ten  stockholders,  who  are  members  of  the  Faculty,  hold  the  S 

E  capital  stock  of  the  Society  in  trust  and  receive  no  dividends  upon  E 

2  this  stock.  The  only  distribution  of  profits  is  made  to  members  in  5 
E  this  true  co-operative  enterprise.  Last  fiscal  year  the  Coop  had  5 
E  over  1200  alumni  members  who  bought  in  person  or  by  mail.  Why  = 
S  not  join  the  next  time  you  are  in  Cambridge  to  attend   a  game?  E 


I  Harvard  Cooperative  Society  | 
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MAHADY 

SERVICE 

TO  THE  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION 

Our  selection  of  Surgical 
and  Scientific  Instruments, 
Hospital  Supplies,  Micro- 
scopes, Laboratory  Supplies, 
Hospital  Furniture,  etc., 
fulfills  the  most  exacting 
modern  requirements. 

We  especially  invite  your 
attention  to  our  physio- 
therapy   DEPARTMENT, 

which  specializes  in  equip- 
ment for  Diathermic,  Si- 
nusoidal, Galvanic  and 
Ultra-violet  treatment. 


SERVICE 

TO  THE  GENERAL 
PUBLIC 

Our  reputation  with  the 
medical  profession  is  an 
assurance  of  careful  and 
intelligent  service  in  fur- 
nishing the  most  approved 
Trusses,  Belts,  Elastic  Ho- 
siery, Wheelchairs,  Hearing 
Devices,  Maternity  Outfits 
and  Sick-room  Supplies. 

Every  member  of  the 
Mahady  organization  is 
thoroughly  trained  to  give 
GENUiNEservice.  Mahady 
quality  is  known  quality. 


E.  F.  MAHADY  COMPANY-  851  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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Investment  Management 
to  Build  Your  Estate 


An  investment 

Management  Account   with  the 
Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company,  will: 

.  .  1  Give  you  investment  counsel  founded 
upon  eighty  years  investment  expe- 
rience. 


^ 


2  Transfer  to  a  permanent  organization 
the  responsiblity  for  the  investment 
and  reinvestment  of  your  funds. 


Upon  request,  we  .  .  3  Relieve    you  of    routine    investment 

shall  be  glad  to  send 

you  our  booklet  duties. 
"Investment  Man- 
agement" .   .  4  Give  your  property  the  benefit  of  a 

—  group  of  experts  continually  watching 

financial   and    industrial   conditions. 
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LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO. 

50   FEDERAL   STREET,   BOSTON 
Lee,  Higginson  Office  Building 
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